He could be severe at times, but I never heard him
speak ill of anyone.
When he had to make decisions and adjudicate upon
the important problems which a complex world, even in
those days, was beginning to force upon every man dis-
tinguished from his fellows, he seldom made a mistake.
In no country which I have ever visited have I met with
a man revered to such an extent. With it all, his gay and
somewhat frivolous wife adored him, and in the many
years of our friendship I never heard a single person who
had a word to say against him.
His little after-luncheon speech on this present occasion
was just perfect. The kindly smile never left his lips. He
must have had hundreds of fidends and admirers nearer
and dearer to him than I was whom he was continually
meeting, but he knew just the things to say and said them
gracefully and pleasantly.
It was one of my happiest memories that luncheon, and
to have been patted on the back in the morning was a very
excellent prelude to a somewhat nervous ordeal at night.
I was to speak at the Centenary Dinner, I had my notes
prepared, and I was wishing that part of the evening's
programme were over and done with.
A few more hours and the great night had really
arrived. My dress suit, for which I had cabled, had
arrived from London in time, and in a secret pocket I had
the notes for my speech. We were spared a formal
reception, which is always a tedious affair at a function
of this sort, but there was a sufficiently lengthy cocktail
period. By some sort of prior arrangement, I suppose,
the majority of the invited guests were already in their
places when we entered the banquet-room and made our
way to the head table. It was all very much like the many
celebrations of the sort one attends in the course of a
London season. The guests were mostly authors, artists,
critics, booksellers and publishers, and in many cases their
wives or husbands. It might indeed have been an annual
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